well be a model for the research strategy in offender rehabilitation. It offers an example of a process that is applicable to other content areas and that will illustrate the type of strategy that is lacking in current research on rehabilitation. The model is based on the notion that one-time evaluations of even well-conceived interventions are not adequate for developing solutions to difficult social problems. Rather, multiple research approaches aimed at program development and using different types of methodology, perhaps over the course of years, will be required to reach a satisfactory level of effectiveness. Within this approach the social condition is investigated from many different angles, and failure of one aspect of a program does not necessarily indicate elimination of that aspect, but rather possible refinement and further evaluation. In essence, one begins with the potentially most effective intervention one can devise on the basis of existing theory or empirical results and then tests the intervention, taking the results back to the planning stage to determine what might be done to improve the intervention. For instance, after an initial test of an intervention, one may need to do smaller-scale experiments on specific program elements to determine whether the revised elements can, or should, be incorporated into the program. The program is then redesigned, implemented, and tested again. In an iterative fashion, these developmental cycles are performed until a program is achieving its intended goals or until it seems evident that the goals cannot reasonably be attained.
The detailed experiences of Tharp and Gallimore cannot be recapitulated here, since they spent nearly 10 years in the development of an effective program to teach reading to culturally disadvantaged (by some standards) Hawaiian children. That is a long time to spend on program development, but their Hawaiian children are now reading on a level near the fiftieth percentile by U.S. norms; at the beginning of the program they were below the twentieth percentile. Given the time and money that have been spent in arriving at the equivocal conclusion that offenders cannot be rehabilitated by present means, 10 years would not, in retrospect, seem an inordinately long time to have invested in the production of an even modestly successful rehabilitative program.
The succession evaluation model is outlined in Table 5, taken from Tharp and Gallimore (1979). They point out that the first steps in the development of a program are likely to be based on qualitative, personal ways of knowing, i.e., on knowledge that is a subjective combining of theory, previous research, and values. At that stage the primary concerns about program validity are construct validity (does the idea make sense?) and external validity (is it generalizable?). One goes from the planning step to experimentation in order to determine whether empirical support